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ABSTRACT 
This report evaluated a four phase environmental 
' sciences program designed to serve 654 students from 23 different 
fifth grade classes from a Manhattan community school district. Phase 
cne, a pre-camf educational program in the classroom, was designed to 
introduce the. participating classes to the concepts of environmental 
sciences which the children would be studying while in, camp. Phase 
two was a fotr day camp experience in Connecticut. Phase three was a’ 
series of projects and reports completed by the children when they 
‘returned from camp, detailing their camp experiences. Phase four was 
an integraticn cf the lessons learned by the camp experience into the 
life of the children in New York City. The major program objectives 
were, to significantly increase thé children's knowledge of , 
environmental science, change their attitudes aboyt environmental 
concerns to more positive qnes, help students utilize their knowledge 
‘in defining local environsental concerns, and: to help students . 
develop plans to improve their neighborhood environments. The ’ 
instruments ured to evaluate the program-objectives were a ‘test jof 
science knowledge constructed by the district science coordinator, 
the Attitude Déyelopment Through Outdoor Education Scale, and a. 
follow-up questionnaire which was completed by participating Py 
teachers. Correlated. T tests of the first two objectives indicated 
that the post-test scores were significantly higher than pre-test 
scores. Also, follow-up activities suggested that the students . \ 
brought their experiences back to their neighborhood school districts 
and were more aware of the envircnmental concerns in which they ~* 
lived. The report concluded that all three evaluation objectives were 
met and produced significant positive findings. The instruments used 
in the evaluation are included in the appendix. (JP). 
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‘program which foeused on environmental science concerns. ‘It was designed 


to serve 720 students from 24 different fifth grade classes chosen from 


District 2 of the Borough of Manhattan, The program was funded as of 
. , / 
March 1, 1976, and ran until June 30, 1976. The goals of the project 


centered on’making fifth grade students from the City ‘of New York more 


¥ 


aware of some environmental science concerns; so that they might understand 
™ 
- the environment ih which they live, and so that they might be more involved 


in maintaining and protecting the natural resources of their neighborhoods. 


‘ € t . 
* The four phases of the project were designed to maximize the impact ‘ 


of this project on the understanding of the children, Phase one, a pre-camp 


educational program in the classroom,, was designed to introduce the par- 
; ’ 


ticipating classes to the concepts of environmental science which the childten 


would be studying white in the camp. This introductory phase was composed 


of classroom activities which described the camp experience, introduced ‘% in 


the children to some of the projects and slides from previous year's groups, 
“and which attempted to motivate the children to look forward to the four, 
day camp experience, 


/ 


ne The second phase of the project was a four day camp experience, 
located in Bantam, Connectieut. The Camp, the Lenox Hill Camp, was ean by 
the Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, which was deeply involved in many 
community activities in District, 2 of Manhattan, While dis hank itself vax 


in Bantam, Connecticut, the non-profit community. association, Lenox Hill, 


is located in the community in which the children live and go to school. 


During the four day camp experience, usually, Tuesday through Friday, the 
fis : 


students were instructed in a variety of environmental science activities, 
These activities included nature study through hikes,-visits to museums, 
a saw mill, .a farm, a swamp, and a variety of group and individual activities. 


The program staff included two camp counselors who were responsible for the 
\ 


instruction of the children while in the camp, but the teachers of the 


children were also involved since they accompanied the children to the camp 


nd” participated in all of the environmental science activities. 


In phase three, after the children and the teachers had returned to 


4 . » F 5 
the city, the children produced a icigteeat projects and wrote of variety 


of reports detailing their camp experiences, and related a 4 new knowledge 


about the cycles of nature to the concerns of living in the city. Phase 
four was the integration of the lessons learned by the camp experience 


into the lite of the children in the City of New York, as exemplified by the 


deve lopment of local ecological projects by the children. These projects 
would impact on the local neighborhoods in which the children lived, and 
would be related tothe environmental néeds of thie ofey, N 

Students were chosen to participate on the basis that the teachers 


in the classes had agreed to participate, that is,.the teachers had agreed 
, 4 .. e> 

to become involved in precamp experiences which included planning, agreed 
“th 

to accompany the children to the camp for the four day period, and agreed 


to become involved: in the follow-up activitfes in which the application to 


the city ecology was stressed. A total of twenty-three classes participated 


in the project. A total of 654 students out of a projected 720 students 


. ts ’ 
participated, thus 91% of the proposed population did participate. Given 
Z . ’ 


* the late approval of the project, this seemed a high rate of success in this 


regatd. ’ 


One further ‘aspect of the project proposal should be discussed in 


this section, The camp itself provided very adequate living quarters for 


\ 


/ 
the children‘involved. The daily experiences included regular classroom 


instruction in an outdoor educational setting which has become standard 
f 


in inany school districts throughout the country. Group living facilities 

/ ° - . 
were provided for these fifth grade students, many seemingly away from homes 
and the city for the first time. The impact of four days of living outside 


of the city was planned to facilitate the children's learning about their 
” 4 


environment. 
There were three major program objectives in this project. The . 


first was to significantly increase the children's knowledge of environmental 
science. The second.was to significantly change their attitudes about, 

: os % 
environmental concerns to more positive ones. The third objective was to 


help the students utilize their knowledge in defining local environmental 


concerns', and to help them develop plans to improve their neighborhood 


/ 
environments. . 


Chapter II: EVALUATIVE PROCEDURES 
‘ ; e 


The four major evaluation objectives in this program were: 


. é 
Evaluation Objective #1: To determine whether, as a result of 
participation this environmental science program, the score on a science 
test of students participating in 60% of the scheduled program sessions will. 
show a statistically significant difference between the pre-test score and 
the post-test score, on a teacher made science test. 


Evaluation Objective #2: To determine whether, as a result of 


participation in this environmental science camp program, the score on a 
test of attitudes toward environmental science (the Attitude Development 
Through Outdoor Education Scale) of students participating in 60% of the 
scheduled program sessions will show a statistically significant difference 
between the pre-test scores and the ponies scores. 


Evaluation Objective #3: To determine whether, as a result of 
participation in this environmental science camp program, the pupils will 
give evidence of the utilization of their new skills and attitudes, in that 
60% of the classes involved will be participating in either the planning 
or implementation of local environmental projects. 


Evaluation Objective #4: To “determine the extent to which the 


program, as actually carried out, coincided with the program as described 
in the Project Proposal, 


' The instruments used in the program varied with each of the program 
objectives. For the first evaluation objective, a test of science knowledge 
was constructed by the District Science Coordinator, who had worked with the 


project in previous years when the project was not supported by Umbrella 


funds. This coordinator was familiar with the fifth grade science curriculum, 
» ‘ . 


and with the camp activities. Seventy questions were developed, randomly 


separated into two groups of 35 questions each, and two forms were consrructed, 


* > 
Half of the students received Form A on a pre-test basis, and half of the 


students received Form B on a pre-test basis. The post testing called for 

t °. 
using the form which the students i" used on the prettest. 

While chnse was no normative data to validate rike test, the 

results suggested that it was probably an appropriate instrument, ahe means 
‘on Form A’ and Form.B were within one point of each other. The mean scores on 
the tests were 53 on the pre and 58 on the post test. The test, inciwetng 
thirty-five dibaneivs items, sgemed compréhensive enough to use in the 
evaluation. Pre-testing of aid classes which ERESSEAP SERS in. the laced 
was done seuieenbuniaiy two weeks prior to the camp visit, and post- bvacion 
was done Srivitontnataly wo Meee ater the class had returned to the city. 


Since’ the program had begun betote’ the eva)uation consultant had 


been hired, the project did not test the first six classeq to participate. 


“ 


’ 


Pre-testing did not begin until the evaluator had helped construct the 
science test. “Consequently, there wére only a total of 477 students who , 


could have taken the science test on a pre and post basis. In,actuality, a 


- total of 446 students took the pre-test and a total of 371 students took 
the post test, which means 93.5% took the pre-test and 77,7% took the 7. 


als 
* * . 


s 


post testy 


change in 


attitudes toward environmental education, was. the Attitude Development 
: i 


Through Outdoor Education Scale, constructed by Robert E, Millward at 


Pennsylvania State University. This! scale did not provide any normative 


‘ 


" The instrument used relative to the second objective, a 


. 


data, and furthermore, the scale included many obvious duplications of items. 
Consequently, the scale was revised so that duplicate items were deleted, 
“and two randomized forms were constructed, each having 20 items. 
The scale was applied on a pre and post-test basis. The- classes 
were administered one form on a pre-test basis and the other form on a 
post-test basis. Inspection of the data from the pre-testing indicated 
that the two forms had means within one point of each other out of a possible. 


100 points, and adjustments were made on one of the forms to compensate 


. 


for these differences. 


Since the program had begun before the evaluation consultant had 
come on the project, eight classes were not tested with this instrument. | 
’ ; : 3 ; . | 


A possible 418 students might have been tested using this attitudinal — 


instrument. Three hundred ninety-three students were tested on a pre-test | 


three hundred forty students were post-tested using this instrument. || 


basis, and 


Thus 94.0% of the pre rests were available and 81.3% of the post tests were 


available. : @ 9 


=§= 


To complete the analysis of objective #3, a follow-up qyestionnaire | 


, was constructed. The teachers of each class which participated were asKed 


‘ ' 


to’ indicate the types of projects that had developed since the class had 


returned to the’ city. Thus it was possible to determine the percentage of 
classes ‘in which projects had been developed upon és return of the class 
to: the neighborhood environment. A total of sixteen of the twenty-three 
classes that participated in the camp program completed this survey. 


For the first two ‘evaluation objectives, a correlated t dest was 
! ; 
-run between the pre-test mean and the post-test mean for the total groups 


1 ~ 


tested. Thus with the science test and the attitude test a "Pré-Test/ 
-Post=Test, (no control) Design" was used for the analysis of the data, 


Significance was established at the .05 kevel for both analyses. For -the . 


third evaluation objective an inspection of post camp experience surveys 


_ was used to determine the percentage of sthoels in which significant projects 


had been attempted after the camp experience, 
| There appeared to be a direct impact on the collection of the’ data 
oF one major factor. This was the late funding of he pralects ft rerreh 
‘ wh boa’ 
of 1976, which gave very, little or no time "for preplanning. Colisequantly, 
six changes or 177 students (27%) a not tested een of the . 
instruments for the first or. second evaluation objective. ‘If approval had 
‘come during the fall of 1975 there would have been time to pte-test all | 
children as well ‘as time to construct the instruments apie to the date on 


, 


which the first group attended camp. , { 


10 | a 


3% : e 
Chapter III: FINDINGS : ‘ ‘ 


. 


& 


Objective #1 related to the increase of, ‘student knowledge of concepts 
and facts about environmental science as it pertains to the fifth grade 


science curriculum. Students were pre and post tested using a teacher made 


test of facts and objective questions. Table 1 presents the data on this 


first evaluation objective. — \ 


Table 1 - Summary of Data on’the Teacher Made Science Test; Scores 
Reported as Percentiles. : 


~ 


A ‘ - Group Value of 't', Level ‘of 
Group N Means ‘Pre to Post ~~ Significance 
All Pre Tests 446 53.13 % + 5.540° .O1 
All Post Tests —_ . 371 58.28 % 


' 


é bd ‘ ’ 


e 
- 


Table 1 prebents the’ evidence relative to the test of environmental 


science, wich was given to evaluate objective #1. It can be noted that there 


‘is a positive shift of approximate ly five (5) percentage points from pre- 
testing to post-tésting. This shift is significant at the .0l level. For 


this reason {t*would-seém appropriate to assert that significant growth in 
ec ‘ a 7 


. 


’ the knowledge about the environmental concerns which were built into this 
project did indeed occur. Of the total number of students in the project, 


93.5% took the pre-test and 77.7% took the post test. 
me The results indicate that the mean percentile score moved positively 


. 


. ‘rom pre to post over a range of approximately five percentile points. 


While efforts were made to randomize the application of thege tests, and to 


. 


«randomize the items. each of the forms of the tests, there is no normative 
% 4 = - 


data with which to compare these tests. It is impossible to ascertain 
Pee . Lg F = . 


: mM. of 2 


° 


10 


,whether a mean of 53% right on the pre-tests put (the students™who parti¢ipated ~* 


in the project-in the 5th, 50th, or 95th percentile group when compared with 


allt fifth graders in the District, the City of New York, or any other normative 

group. What it daa Silicate one that the instrument was neither too Evoke: . 
nor too difficult for the students te the project. f Qo" ¢ 
Objective #2 iutibed on the task of changing the .students' attitudes 5 


t 
toward environmental science through this project. To measure the student's 


attitude toward ecological concerns and towards certain environmental. factors, 


a published seale was administered. The testing of the children with this 


* scale, the Attitude Development Through Outdoor Education Scale, provided ag 


data on a‘pre and post basis, for many of .the students in thé project. This 


‘ 


. data is presented in Table 2. vs 


t 


Table 2 - Summary of Data on Attitude Development Through Outdoor. 


Education Scale, Scores Reported as Percentiles, 


Group Value of 't', Level of 


Group N Means Pre to Post Significance 
All Pre Fests 393, 65.25, +. 2,712 01 
All Post Tests " 340 66.89. 


Table 2.abdve presents evidence that the group of students who were 


post tested had significant ly higher post tests than the’ group of students 

who participated in the pre testing. The results were significant ‘atribe 
> 01 level indicating that the results would Sie aus time ina huidred, by X 
hance. However, the group means are relatively close, 65.25% as Geunaed to 
“66.89% on the jeperument ines, This. does not represent a. very Setone shift, .s 


even though, it is significant. The significance would appear to be a function 
: Kes ‘ 


of a relatively large sample size and a, small‘amount of variance in this ° a 


if” 


. 


: . . . 
3 . ? 
. ms bd eo 
: ri -ll- a. 
: ‘ al 
| re group of data, , 
: . : . = ‘ ‘ . 
| . While. the evidence from both of the first two objectives was, positive . 7 
a xo : S . a * - 
. . ° / : 
a be i + and significant at the’.01 level in each vei it should be noted that the 
‘ shift in science informacion would appear to be more important. It must, also i oe 
. \ 
.  , be noted the. the attitudirfal scale did not provide ied normative data. The 


¢ 
"manual presented data relevant ‘to three factor analyses of data which occurred 


during the development of the instrument but did ‘nat give any norms for any. 


* age groups of children. Thus, as with the science test, the data on the 
: attitudinal instrument could not indicate whether the students participating 
A ai a » « ; 


ae in this Project had a "typical" attitude toward ecological concerns when ; is 
* compared with other fifth grade students. It is possible, for example, that « 


a‘ -.° the shift from the, mean of 65.25 to 66.89 would represent a five percentage 


point shift on a normative sample of all fifth gtade students in the, City | : 


of New York, ; . v : . “¢ 


Objective #3 concerned an analysis of the impact ‘of this program on / 


La 


o 4 the students once the camp experience had concluded. It Rp KaRaRIAS evidence @” 


‘ 


that the children worked on projects in their schools on they yeturned to ss. 


ate 


“+ their neighborhoods, or planned to work on projects in boas school district 
e % 4 5 ; . t ' 


: _" . which could be considered environmentally productive. The data which was y ‘ 


collected for this adjective was taken froma follow-up survey adminiétered 


_— . to the teachers the mea ta in the vie ia Table 3 presents the daca ’ 
| . 2! on ‘thie aspect of the — ° : _* 
P . ‘ Table 3 - Summary of Data on Follow-Up Survey Relating to Evaluation 
‘Objective #3. oe k )* : : . 
‘ : ; # of Cisse # of Classes % of Classes °< _ 


; Responding to Responding ‘Responding 
# of Classes Participating Questionnaire Positively - ‘Positively 


23 - 16 16 " 69.6% . 


é 


‘Table 3 presents the dfta which was collected on objective number 
ie : . 


* three, relating to ‘een: after the camp program. As can be seen, all ee 
. of the classes whigh returned the quéstionnaire reported significant activities 
o ; is F ‘ . rn : . 
. which the teachers attributed as carry-over from the camp experience. Since s 
3 Pa o ; Pa ™ . 4, 


evaluation objective #3 required that 60% of the classes would report positive 


data, it should be noted that the data surpassed that jlevel. - 


In general, this program evaluator would rate both the facilities and 


é 


the materials .in the project as more than adequate to meet the ‘needs of the Pate 
Project. The resources which were made available at the camp were excellent, 
’ 


and irfeluded a wide, variety of aria ae and materials which allowed the 


. 


sities to work on ‘almost any aspect of the environmental science dieeiaiitin 

, which might have attracted him or her. From this evalyator' 8 personal 
observation of ‘two days at the camp program, it would seem that many different 
projects ér ‘aspects of projects were all going on at the same time. Some of ¢ 


the students would be engaged in collecting spécimens, others would be ~ 
‘ ‘ nap ‘ \ ' 
. reading or writing-reports. ~ .- 2 4 "ye - “ 
ow t } 


_A note about the human resource of this project would be appropriate ‘ 
at this point. The;project appeared very fortunate to have the eer of 

‘ 
two sat a ssaliia fine counselots who had a backgrpund in environmental 


r if as 
science, aire counselors worked exceptionally, well with the fifth grade 


2 


classes, and also seemed to recogniie the need to bfing in the tegular class- 
$ aaa teacher ag a ‘pore of the camp ° process so that the sobinttles would _ ~ t 
conetmie ‘once the children returned to the city. It was ats quite obvious ; " 
that the project had the cooperation of the teachers icomivad who agreed to 


live in the camp dormitory from Tuesday to Friday with the children in their 


fifth geade classes’, 


‘ -13- . * 


1 would be the. "judgment of this evaluator: that the project is. indeed 


| 


serving the ‘needa of the specific target poputanion fdr which it is designed. 


4 


" Théletters and follow-up projects would indtcate that ‘the ectae tel was new | 


“ta the great majority of children, and that many new skills were learned. 
‘ > F ° : e 


Since ‘this year was the firgt year under the fiscal bupport of the Umbrella 
program, there were no recommendations from prior project ,evaluations which 
should be considered at this time. It was the ‘understanding of this evaluator 


that this project began several years ago, and had been funded as a special 


profect for several years by District 2, but had been cut.from the budget 


this year due to the extreme nature of fiscal problems in the New York City 


schools. { 


‘* There are many areas of the project which more than met the speci- 
Ss . . ; ly, 
fications of the project proposal. It would seem that thé intent and objectives 


. . @ 
of the components of the project proposal were more than implemented. Indeed, 


this seemed to be a very vital and enthusiastic program, and the elements in 


f 
/ 


the project proposal were more than present. The program staff ot 
highly concerned with the individual students involved, and seemed to be * / 
: a, 


dedicated to the success of the project to a degree which made the community, 
: ‘ : $ 


7 


proud of ,their ‘efforts. 


If there was one area which raised concern on the part of this 
y 


evaluator, it was the description of the four phases of the total project. 


From the description in the original proposal, the evaluator could not judge, 


“whether some of the aspects of all four phases were being implemented. 


x be times it seemed that some of the aspects of phases one, EnERe 
four were left to the classroom teachey when it might have been better te 


structure more:closely these activities. ‘ The camp experience, phase two, 


was superbly planned and implemented. 


Chapter IV: SUMMALY OF MAJOR FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


oo ry - : . 


is The data which was collected for this project supports its value to" 


"the students, involved. All three evaluation’ objectives were met and produced 
os . agi 


significant positive findings. ‘The acaeee presented more positive ° 
attttuges and more information = Pn ee concérns and environmental 
science, The tolinnup’ activities suggested that the students brought 


their experiences back to their own neighborhood school district and became 


involved in activities which should produce greater awareness and concern’Y 


’ « a @ 


about the environment of the city in which they live. . . 
Given the amount of culcive data which was generated in this project, 


and the observed suctess of the program, it would be the very strong 
recommendation of this evaluation consultant that the program be continued, 
f ¢ 


The program appeared to be very appropriately planned and implemented, and 


appeared very relevant to the needs of the students in the city school 


‘district in which the project was originated. 
’ 


While the project was considered successful, this evaluator would 
like to mike several recommendations which would help to strengthert certain ~% 
aspectseven further. This is not to say that the project had serious problems, 


since it did not appear to have any. What appeared to be necessapy were more 


refinements than basic changes, which would make this an exemplary kind of 
« ° ‘ ' % 


project in the area of environmental or ecological concerns. 


‘ 
te 


1. The instruments used in the study, both the science test and the 
attitudinal scale, need to be standardized using the children i# the district 


as a frame of reference, Perhaps in the fall of 1976 the fifth grade students 


: silks 
‘ 


in the district, or 4t least a stratified random sample representing the 


x 


° 


'. Eifth graders, tould be taken. Norms Yould then be established, and the 
a . 


- 


‘students! eatpeae | to the instruments could be interpreted with meaning. 


- 4 
‘ 


It might also -be post ible to atrene to ‘select, after such a att, 
was: ‘ompiéted in-the fall, those classes: of students whose test scores a 
to efgene, evidence. of either were information about environmental concerns, 
or pook attitudes toward ecological concerns as the.major group of participants. 
in the Arijecks While this would not be true in all cases, it might provide 
a basis for dirccitn and a normative reference Brose at the same time. 

Zs The testing which feat done inthe project, given the possibility 
‘that the project,might be notified earlier of its funding, should include a 
larger percentage of tions students in the sample. The fact that the/post- 
testing wag being done in the first and second ‘week af June this year probably 
did not help ite accumlation we dive. Ssvseat schools did not nvoetide post 
data, While every effort was made to contact these schools and these teaches 
by the Lenox Hill cobpiina ters die David Stern, several schools did not 
provide post-test data in time for it ‘to be included in the*sample. Given 
the time constraints of this project, the amount of data collected seemed > 
reasonable to this evaluator. . « . 

Perhaps written into the project should be the assurances that the 
central district office would collaborate with the Lenox Hill coordinator 
to insure the collection of data. This Rien cineie is offered, knowing that 


such a successful program can easily be criticized because of a seemingly 


incomplete data sample, and it is hoped that future evaluators would have 
complete sets of data to work with. 


. ® ; . 
3. There appears to be a need for an organized, structured in-service 


17 


type of training experience for the teachers who participated in the program. 


e ‘ , This ~e to the fairly ambiguous description of phases one, three and 
ae aS Pi? 
four of the project which dealt with the preparation as well as the follow-up 
of the program. Perhaps,monie’ should be seaiere to allow the district , 


science oie li to establish a series: of workshops which would: help the 
e 


teachers who had not srevanoely participated. A document which would 
* describe some common cutriculun elenents usually coveted, or inate by most 
of the classes which participated this year, might be a goal at such a’ set io 
workshops. The focus: of the workshops should also attempt to structure the 
post-camp experiehce 80 as to maximize the impact of this very fine program 


on the local environmental concerns. 
It might also be suggested that one way of preparing the future year's” 


_studente ‘for ‘the camp experience might be through the use of the students who 
savtivinetad this past year. Combined class activities might bea natural way 
of introducing the pre-camp phase to the new fifth grade classes. Also 
seemingly very -successful dhistyead were the local high school students who 


- accompanied) the classes to the camp program and helped as volunteers in the 


. 


o@# 

program. “. 
4. If possible, and if increased funding was a reality, ‘a fourth 

recommendation would be to add an additional counselor to reduce the teacher- ® re 


oat 
student ratio at the camp, and so that these very gompetent young people could «ty 


become involved in the —— for teachers and with the pre-camp preparation 
, phase with the children. Phase one might require the counselofs to spend more 
7 * time with the classes before the students went to, the camp. 


Again,- this project receives a very strong endorsement for continued 


funding. it, eis : és > * 


Chapter V: APPENDICES 


On the succeeding pages arg found copies of the three non-staridard- 


ized instruments used in the program. :Since there was such a similarity 


between Form A and Form B of the Seience Test, only Form A is reproduced 


: , ; { 
; pe in ¢his report. Since there was sucha similarity between Form 1 and Form 
if 5 , ea i) : 
2 of thé Attitude Scale, only Form 1 is teproduced in this report. Persons 


® interested in securing copies of Form B of the Science Test, or of Form 2 
7 e 3 ff 
> Pe Attitude Scake should contact Mr. David Stern, Associate Director, } 
Lendx Hill Neighborhood Association, 331 East 70 Street, New York, N.Y. 4 
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( : APPENDICES 


. , 3 aR 
1. Science Test, Forma ..... "Wi dunce Vidi Giove oar’ awa silaste shulode jpage 18a, id 
® i . 4. ike % 
2, Environmental Attitude Scale, Form 1 sselyeaalihe wicca Seat ...page 18g. 
; : a Go ; 
3. Post Teacher Survey .........cccrcseecewcees overs sig aiseciesipage: 184. 7 
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-  FORM-A 18 a, 


NAME _ é SCHOOL 


/ 
CLASS DATE 


- 


Read each question carefully. Pick your. answer. Draw a circle around your answer, 


In some quest iong you will be asked to write the answer. 


1. All living things 4 _ 
(a) crawl ’ 
(b) run . 7 an 
(c)’ fly 7 | | 
(4) grow | Lo, — Cee 


2. The be&e Way to make és image look clear when you are using a microscope is to 
(a) move the lens up and down ; ( 
(b) move the mirror sideways 
(c) move the slide : 


(d) move the mirror ‘up and down 


3. Which instrumedt would you use to measure air pressure? 


(a) thermometer . 
(b) wind vane pwn Xs “a 
* (c) anemometer ; ’ 
} ‘ a P 
(d) barometer ‘ $ 
7 - 


4, Which of these pieces of glass would yo use to maké something look bigger? 


ii 7 a - = 


b —— 
g (b) Se 
i‘ -d . 
‘ . , 2 
QO = - ) 
5. Fog is most like , ; 
® / 
(a) snow . 
(b) hail . : 
~ (ec) clouds ars 21 3% 243 : 4 
‘ @) rain * . . 


my 


‘ Fite aA 18 b 
6. A tree which keeps its leeves in winter is the J : 
(a) Maple. on ; ~ _ ‘ 
(b) Sycamore : _ “4G 
*(c) entock 
a) Ela : 
7. Which of these can be seen in a drop of vater from a fresh water pond? 
a) brine shrimp y . ae 
°(b) earthworm * ‘ : 
, ke); dieie ° : 
(da) veut 
: 8, What is there in ise city that is most like . village green? . 
: (a) a school dteygrcuna . ee 
oy an empty lot ~ 
(c) a shopping center 
(d) a park with eraiak and trees 
9. Energy for sivecivenvanil comes from ; 
: (a) foed ; Ss — . 
(b) sunlight : - . 
- €¢) chlorophyll ; a ys : 
(4) oxygen ~ a : ’ o* 
10. The chicf cause of air polluticn in a city is. ; 
‘ (a) cars 7 , : 
ne is 
. (b) burning leaves < 3 
«.(c) factories . : rf . 
a ~ 
(d) burning fuel in homes ' : ‘. 
11. A fresh water aquarium is mle like . ‘ 
° t¢ (a) ariver.. , ae : 
. (b) an ocean , — ® 
a Pang at 22 as 
fh. (4) a bey a : aad ¢ Ae = 


oe ee ee a i = eo bd ——s o— ’ -_ 4 


12, 


14. 


15. 


‘atmosphere remains the same because : | 


In order to produce food, green plants combine 
(a) .oxygen and nitrogen 
(b) oxygen and carbon dioxide 


(c) water and carbon dioxide ’ 


, 


(d) water, and nitrogen ; : ae : +: 


‘An aquarium tank contains ‘water, gravel, a green plant, a fish and.a Bnail. 


The water gets oxygen from the air and from the 


(a) gravel / | 
(b) green plant 4 : : ef 
(c) fish . ° : , oo $ / 
(d)- snail - : | 


Even though oxygen is used by all living things, the amount of ihe in the 


; 
(a) animals must have oxygen to live Me | 


. 


(b) the oxygen molecules in air multiply themselves 4 


(c) green plants give off oxygen . 
F : . | 
(d). the sun’s gases explode and make more oxygen | 


eo. 
‘ 


Green plants are different from:most other living things because. they. 


. 


(a) make their own food 


(b) ‘grow rapidly 


(c) contain many kinds of cells 

(d) ‘take in oxygen and give off carbon dioxide 
If @ cross section which is cut from che bottom of the trunk of a diving (free 
has 40 annual rings, the age of theftree 
(a) is 40 years 

(b) is less than 40 wiace 


{c) 1s much more ‘than 40 years oo ‘ 


(d) cannot be determined. 


ra) . br, a . : 23 - < 


17, 
a 


18. 


19, 


a 


FOAM A ag a. 
An animal gets energy frcm ford, What is ths origtnzl scurce of the energy? 
(a) water 
(b) sunlight 
(c) carbon dioxide a ; : ar 


(d) soil 


You are most- likely to find mosquitoe larvae 
(a). on milkweel flowers : 

(b) in a pond 

(c) waaay a log "$23 , an 7 
(d) in the soil . 


A orake's skin usually feels ; : y 


‘ 


. (a) 


"Me 


21. 


22. 


(b) 
(c) 


‘ 
a 


wet 
dry 


slimey 


(4) sticky a L 


Most plants edanot grow ufder the trees ina 


forest because there is too little 
\ k a 


(a) water 
(>) “boil 


<c) space 


“- 


(d) « light 
Water freezes at. : ‘ ; 


(a) 086° PR 7” < 


) 
(c) 


(d): 


212° F * 


32° F 7 


0° F 


The food of an owl is mestly x ‘ 
(a) seeds : 
(b) , insects 

» (c) mice and other small animals 


(4) wild berries _- ny 


24, 


25. 


27. 


_.(c) stratus 


(d) thunder 


"Which of these can make its own food 


‘ . 4 e - e . 
; “ eho. ( f ss , 
a ; _ FORMA 1g . 
“A microscope can make things lcok bigger because"it has i 
(a) lenses “4 La j 7 ~— 


(b) a°mirror ; , “ 


(c) atube 
(d) clips : 

. ’ 
Which clouds woulg you 


expect = sek when. the weather is fafr? | x 
(a) - cumulus , m 
(b) nimbus ag ; : yee .- ‘ 
. . ‘ 
If you turn over a rock in the woods you are most likely to find 
(a) .frogs 

(b) centipedes 

(c) grasshoppers 

ws . 


mealwornms . 


, 


(a) ant 


_(b) algae . : 
(¢)° mushroom . 7 yy, oes ’ 


(d) frog . 

Cre kind of food which land turtles one is 
(a) cap —— ; ‘ 

() . berries : . 

(c) mosquitoes “* 2 : : x 

(d) mice a, oe es iS ean ‘ 

A cattail plant usually grows at the edge of a Log ; Pd 1. 
(a) pond © er * ( 

(b) forest ; +e See | 


(c) hillside ; ’ 


(d) : meadow 


- : 
te ‘\ \ 
K 4 : , © 8 - ‘ : 
= s . -6-, y 
oO - ‘ : TUtiA 
2 ; : « Wh» 
S :29. Many acorns are on the lawn. What tree would you expect to find on or near 
~ se 6 ' 
- ‘the lawn? i ; 
; x U . i ° 
(a) maple. B4 ° >, 
‘ r a = . - ‘ 
it ‘ (db) elm © Ae oe, 
an ee 7 4 ‘ . ry 
r a (c) oak \ ao , p 
a3 .(d) pine te 3 ee ja g 
30), * It is cooler near-a lake in sumer because soil © ‘> is ; 
at _ (a) cools off ‘faster than water > ss 
ye. ' : ® 
ms (b): cools off as a water _ ak. ’ 
_(c) coals off slower than water > , 
(a) ‘warms up slower than water ms ‘ ’ 
“y. 31. Our moon is atl - os -« 
a ‘ 
(a) ya satellite 
f(b) a planet ares 
t ‘ oe e * “ 
ty (c) an asteroid : ope ; , f 
ty ’ ' 4 © PS sg 
i) (d) a star el . a) ‘ 
‘| ‘ ~ 
38 The cummer bome of a squirrel is usually . 
te = o ' . : ° “+ ‘ 
oj) (a} a hole in a tree nits \ 
nf \ ; es gg * gat 
: /  (b) a hole in the ground ° _. | . . ; 
» PR : ¥ . 
- / (c) a.nest on the ground , 
ted t ' 
(d) a nest-on a branch of a tree ~° 
. . Z e 
‘s j 33. The secds of a maple tree are spreed by ‘ 
4 S 
ci 
‘ (? (a) animals : 
f i t 
tye bs é 
f (>) . wind " 
tae 
a (c) water 2 
: (4) man * 2 
$ -- . oe . : i “ 
fs 35. A cow 18 a mawmal because | : . . 
I (a), has four legs : ai 
‘ i Ms ‘ _ bse , 
“~ . (b) lives on-land | 26 © , 


(c) feeds its babico with milk ~ - 


, 
oe /¢ 


~~ Py rm : sd 18 “8- 
STUDENT PRAS ICE cnet . 


4. - ene 2 


+ Mane: 5, RE “ 


: . SCiCIL: : re ) 
The statements:on the next few pages are about different things in the out 


© 


doors, The way you sania. the statements —_ help your teacher know what you 


like and don't like shows the outdoors. You whew the way you fecl about a state 


+ 


ment by indicating how much you agree or disagree -with it. Here is’an exampl?: 


i; T enjoy going fishing” sa A @ psp. : 


= _—*\_ tou steoly_cixcle one of the five Signs on. your answer sheet.accu:dihg. Bee 


- how YOU FEEL ABOUT THE STATEMENT. *The five signs mean this: 


: SA You strongly agree or strongly lite it ° he 2 . 
A You agree or like it a little bit : t 
U You are undecided or don't know if you like it or not 
D You disagree or don't like it , <, ‘ < 


. 


SD You strongly disagree or strongly dislike it. 2 . , ° 


e 


In the example above, the person was ; ea about fishing so he cr uk 
Now you try to do these. 

7 
2. Going to the beach in sumer is fun § SA A U OD_= SD 


If you like the beach you should have answered S\ or A. If you don't like 


it, Dor SD; if you aye not dure, U. 

3. I don't like to.play baseball: SA A UD. SD 

If -you like to play ba you should have disagreed with 3 and etfcled so 

or D. If you don’t like bascball you agree with 3 and should have circlcd SA or k: 
Go to the next page, read each statement cerefully and circle ona of the five 

cigns on your Questionnaire according to how you feel stu the statecents. Iteis 


very important to give a. truthful answer for this is how we can tell which acti- 


wities children like and dislike. 


eee . a 
THIS DOES NOT HAVE AUTTHENG ” DO WITH YOUR SCHOOL GRADES. Please answer 


all statements. 27 TRANK YOU FOR YOUR “RELP. 
s a $ ° 
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Form 1 A 4 
Wee ' v oop ? ; 
ma e ~ - ev es 
a. Cc jt | © 
we «eee 
. . o a om 8 
“ e uo oe we, : 
° - 60 a] o } w« 
iL) 7 eo; vw 
“~ Bo 
. bad e bal ‘ 
‘ - | uv Ye a 
eo rn 2! bast | 
5 8: 8 § 
1 4 7 is) ~~ be 
re) ) re) 
. ' a < §- “” 
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Hunting is a way to keep the animal 
‘population Panera SA 


‘ 


Spiders are hel pfu} to man, 


' Be ide = 2 
"3. If d@ forest is managed pkoperly no = ae if ee 
trees should be cut. : SA A“ D sD “y 
4. A person should not have to spend tine 
learning about the outdoors if he is not 
interested in it., SA A U D_ SD 
ee ee ee es ae 
5. Snakes are helpful to the environment. SA A U D_ sD 


"o-oo Oe 
6. Classes should spend more time studying 


nature & conservation. SA AU D_SD 
*7. Hunting should not be a year round sport. .SA A UD" SD 
cna \ one ennneemnetnsnnennn tenn 
’ . 
8, Nature hikes are not exciting. cA A UV D-~ SsD 
cn Ocenia nennentemneneereneeeeennnnnnnrennmanmnnnat . 
"9, I am not interested in looking .at stars, SA A, U D sD ° 
ee a Ee 
M 10. Nature exploration doesn't interest me. SAA UU D sD 
ee ear eg, oe ee ee re 
‘11. It is worth getting up early in the ial + 
morning to see a sunrise, Ps SA A UYU D_ SD. 
SE a Ee 
12, It is hard for a group of classmates to . ° 
‘ agree with one another when planning *» ' 
4 ; activiries, s SA A U D_ sD ; 


: | t 


. A. 
‘ , 
18 4. 
Form 1 4 
‘ - 
ee] i 
4 - .] oe 
2 « “4 @ 
pas o Pd iol s¥ 
o e i) » 13.) 
. Lae! a] L.) “ 
~ we et @ 
w ~ ° 7” 
a 4 o ov 
acces eG a 
i, .» “ 3 x & 
‘sg ow U 2 
i ££ 433 § 
13. There is little that one oe can . : 
: do to ate pollution, SA AU D SD 2 5 
cacvwtnmneasd ban. MONG DOLINtLON Je Caused. by Sector Sie cae SA eM UD 8D tence 
f . 
i 
15. It is hard to make new friends at camp. SA A U D sD 
a, re a a ee ee ~ — 
16. Sewage disposal plants will solve the 
problems of water pollution. SA- A U D SD 
a a re ee ee eae eee 
17, We don't have to worry ‘about the future ; ea 
of our environment since scientists can : 
‘solve our environmental problems, SA A U D SD 
’ fe 


18. I prefer being by myself in the out- 
doors. é SA A U D SD 


19, People living in cities do not have * 
% 4 to be concerned about the outdoor environ- 
ment. . SA OA OU D sD 


20. Pecple axhaueteti when they say the: 
peliutses is bad, SA A U D SD 


‘DISTRICT IT - LENOX HILL i 
SCHOOL CAMP PROGRAM . 
, Teacher Survey : 
NAME. _ SCHOOL, 


* ; . 
1. What suggestions can you offer in relation to the physicals arrangements 
of the camp? | an 
‘a ” ie: . hme 
2. Was the food satisfactory? 
“What are your reactions to Broyp, living at the camp? : ‘ 


4, Did you receive cooperation from other staff members? 


5. Did you feel you could use more inservice education before you go to camp? , 
6, What particular problems arose in your class? 
7. Whet vas the most ‘important thing you learned about your students? 


‘6, Did any classroom problems appear to improve in the camp situation? If so, 
what kinds? » 
‘ : , n 


9. What did you enjoy most about the program? 


10. yhat phase did you dislike? 


, 
’ 


11. Do you think we should continue the resident program next year? 


’ [ 


12. What suggestions can you offer in relation to the program? : 


13. Did your class use the mapping and other, environmental educational materials 
developed by the Council on The Environment? yes ___ no. If yes, 
when did you use it in relation to the trip? before, after, stn OED 


14, Do you feel the material gave your students a heightened avareness of 
their local environment? 
; / 
iy oi 30 


(over) . 


a , » 
15. Did your class exhibit any projects related to the school-camp program at . 
your school? Describe briefly. ; 


16, Did your students have any opportunities to apply the environmental concepts 
‘learned in the program to their local environment? If so, how? 


coe See eee wateaien ~ suite tiiiainiian linia cisscancibeinanreeciniaiibeieeh 


